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A Taste of Abroad 
Without Traveling 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


Becoming a conversation partner 
offers much more than a chance to meet 
with an international student once a week 
to chat; it has become an opportunity to 
break barriers and stereotypes that may 
have otherwise separated two cultures. 

As it has done in past years, the St. 
Michael’s Applied Linguistics Department 
reached out to Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE) in September for help in 
recruiting undergraduate students for con- 
versation partners. Participants meet with 
an international student at least once per 
week for a minimum of 30 minutes to talk 
or attend an event that could spark conver- 
sation at the next meeting. The goal is to 
improve the English language skills of the 
international student. 

Justin Whittinghill, the graduate as- 
sistant in the Applied Linguistics Depart- 
ment, is the organizer of the conversation 
partner program this year. His position is 
a one-year-only, so he will be training next 
year’s graduate assistant. Whittinghill said 
he was advised to seek MOVE’s recruit- 
ment help by the graduate assistant who 
had trained him. 

“The MOVE office is ‘on the scene’ 
with the undergrads,” Whittinghill said. 
“The Applied Linguistics Department 
trains international students to go into the 
undergrad [program] and it deals with the 
master’s program side of applied linguis- 
tics, but outside of the applied linguistics 
minor, [the department] doesn’t have much 
contact with the undergraduate popula- 
tion. MOVE really put us in contact with 
the wider St. Michael’s community.” 


See CONVERSATION PARTNERS on 
page 13 
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THE STUDENT VOICE OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 


Photo by Kelley Bureau 


Zyad Almamari (right), a second year graduate student from Iraq, takes notes during his Introduction to Language and Linguistics 
class, which has both international and native English-speaking students. 


Different Worlds, Few Links 


By Jordan Kilty 
Managing Editor 


Zyad Almamari wanted to learn Eng- 
lish so badly that he taught it to himself 
by translating English novels with a dic- 
tionary. This love of English is the reason 
he moved more than 6,000 miles from his 
home and family in Mosul, Iraq, to at- 
tend St. Michael’s College. Almamari is a 
second-year graduate student who is hop- 
ing to get his master’s degree in teaching 
English to speakers of other languages. 

Although Vermont has tradition- 


ally been one of the country’s least diverse 
states—94 percent of the population iden- 
tifies as non-Hispanic white, according to 
the 2010 U.S. Census—St. Michael’s Col- 
lege has welcomed more than 20,000 inter- 
national students from 85 countries since 
1954. Currently home to 141 international 
students from countries such as China, 
Saudi Arabia, Japan, Ghana, India, Congo 
and Iraq, the college hopes to increase this 
number in the next few years, said Kevin 
Spensley, the director of international mar- 
keting, recruitment and enrollment. 
Having this diversity on campus is 


St. MIcHAEL’s COLLEGE, COLCHESTER, VT. 


a great way for St. Michael’s students to 
learn about other cultures, said Mahmoud 
Arani, chair of the Applied Linguistics 
Department, but the international stu- 
dents and American students don’t inter- 
act as much as he would like. 

Applied Linguistics professor Eliz- 
abeth O’Dowd works extensively with 
international students and said she attri- 
butes this lack of interaction to language 
barriers. 


See INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS on 
page 16 
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Planned Quad Changes May Alter the Campus 


By Brian Crowley - 
News Editor 


The likelihood that two new quad 
buildings will be built on campus grows 
stronger as the St. Michael’s board of 
trustees continues the lengthy approval 
process. If construction of a new student 
center and residence hall is approved this 
spring, chances are additional projects 
will take place on campus within the next 
two years as well. 

St. Michael’s President John Neu- 
hauser said if the project is not ultimately 
approved, then at least the quad building 
entrances, dorm rooms and bathrooms 
will undergo renovation. 

If the project is approved, which is 
likely, Alliot will also be renovated to ac- 
commodate a new mail room and possi- 
bly more dining space. A new townhouse 
complex may be built to accommodate 
more seniors too, and the road running 
through the center of campus may be 
moved behind the 300 townhouses. 

“Tt seems silly to have [the road] wan- 
dering where it does when it could just as 
easily go around the outside, where there 
is virtually no pedestrian traffic,’ Neu- 
hauser said. 

If all this happens, it will prob- 
ably cost around $30 million, he said. He 
hopes the college will receive most of that 
sum in donations, with additional funding 
from bank bonds. 





Planned Features for 
New Quad Buildings 


Student Center 


® small movie theater 
café 

fitness center 
meditation room 


small meeting rooms 
study area 

walk-out decks 
mezzanine 


new SA offices 


Residential Center 


© four-person suites with two bathrooms 


each 
© singles with individual bathrooms 
® two staff apartments 
® study lounges 


multipurpose room for 250 people at 
tables or 650 in auditorium seating 


new location for WWPV radio station 


Conceptual art of the new residential center as seen from the road by Durick Library. 


If the renovations increase student 
tuition, it will be by a small amount, he 
said, ranging not in the thousands of dol- 
lars but in the dozens. 

Although she will have graduated by 
the time the project finishes, junior Liz 
Salois said she thinks the new buildings 
will ruin the open feeling of the center of 

: the quad by cutting it in two. 

Jim Farrington, the associate 
director of facilities, said the con- 
struction will tentatively begin 
on May 15, 2012, the day after 
commencement. Starting in May 
will allow for several months of 
construction while campus is less 
busy, Neuhauser said. 

“We'll try to dig the founda- 
tions and get the buildings up, 
framed and closed in as much as 
possible before the students re- 
turn, so that when the students 
are here we’ll do mostly interior 
work on the buildings,” he said. 

Neuhauser also said that 
during the following summer, the 
construction crew will finish the 
interior work and landscaping, 
making it ready by the start of the 
Fall 2013 semester. 

“When the students are here 
you will have heavy equipment,” 
he said of the 2012-2013 school 
year. “Hopefully we can do it as 
quietly and as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

The residence hall will be 


’ e 
; eee ibang eee ee four stories high and contain 105 





beds in four person suites, single dorm 
rooms and two staff apartments. The stu- 
dent center will be three stories tall. Each 
building will connect with residence halls 
on either side, and a 16-foot-wide indoor 
walkway will connect the two new build- 
ings at ground level. 

Farrington said he does not want the 
new student center to affect students’ per- 
ceptions of Alliot Hall, which has served 
as the St. Michael’s student center for 
years. 

“We want it to be complementary and 
working parallel with Alliot. We don’t 
want Alliot to be the ugly step sister.” 

Although the Knightstand will be re- 
moved from Alliot once the new café is 
opened in the new student center, Alliot 
will still contain the dining hall and cam- 
pus store while the mail room is moved 
there too. The Student Association will 
also leave Alliot and move to new offices 
in the new student center. 

Health Services, currently in the 
basement of Alumni Hall, will likely 
move to a location yet to be decided. It 
will probably be paired with the Personal 
Counseling Office, Neuhauser said. 

Although the two new quad buildings 
will not meet standards for Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design — a 
green building certification system — it 
will go above and beyond the standards 
through use of geothermal energy, Far- 
rington said. A series of pipes and tubes 
will descend to between 300 and 500 feet 
underground, heating the buildings in the 
winter and cooling them in the summer. 





Image courtesy of Jim Farrington 


“There are very few ways that heat 
and cool more efficiently than geother- 
mal,” Farrington said. 

Small, high-efficiency boilers will 
back up the geothermal system, and thick 
insulation will help maintain interior tem- 
peratures, Farrington said. He estimated 
that the system will cost around $300,000 
more than the boiler system ‘ae St. Mi- 
chael’s uses. 

“Geothermal is way above anything 
that LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design ) requires,” Far- 
rington said. “We’re trying to do things 
that make the most gain for the environ- 
ment and for the college.” 

The only Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design-certified building 
on campus is the Pomerleau Alumni Cen- 
ter, which Farrington designed. 

Neuhauser said he is confident the 
project will become a reality. If construc- 
tion does not begin this May it will likely 
start in May 2013. 

He said, “I hope we are able to do 
this, because I think it will significantly 
improve the quality and experience of the 
students both in the residence hall and the 
student center.” 


See more conceptual | 


art on page 3 
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Tentative quad 
renovation 


conceptual art 
(continued from 


page 2) 


Images courtesy of Jim Farrington 


Right: Interior view of the new 
student center. 


Middle: Aerial view of the quad 
from above Ryan parking lot. 


Bottom: View of both new build- 
ings and center connector from 
Lyons Hall. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


Race to Rebuild Rural Vermont Roads 

Tropical Storm Irene left no trace of some Vermont roads that ran 
along the White River, and in some cases redirected the river’s path 
entirely, meaning some roads not only have to be rebuilt, but rein- 
vented. Ten years’ worth of planning had to be condensed into six 
weeks to race for completion before winter. The repairs will cost 
between $500 and $700 million. In comparison, the state’s trans- 
portation budget this year totals $553 million. The source of the 
needed money is still unclear. 

- Burlington Free Press 


English an Affirmative Tongue, Study Finds 
After mathematicians at the University of Vermont analyzed 361 
billion words in the English language, they found that positive 
words far outnumbered negative words. This research is an op- 
portunity to explore the nature of humans and their behaviors, and 
can have implications for sociology, behavioral economics and the 
study of language evolution in cultures. Results came from taking 
the most commonly used words from millions of pages of material, 
from books, to tweets and newspapers, to song lyrics. 
-The UVM Cynic 


Sexual Assaults Doubled at Dartmouth 

A national report recently revealed that the number of sexual as- 
saults at Dartmouth College in New Hampshire rose from 10 in 
2009 to 22 in 2010, among a student population of about 6,100. Col- 
leges receiving federal funds have to report crime statistics each 
calendar year, as required by the U.S. Department of Education. 
Dartmouth officials say the increase is likely due to victims feeling 
more comfortable about reporting the incidents. Drug and alcohol 
offenses have also increased at Dartmouth, both on and off campus, 
from 170 in 2009 to 220 in 2010. 

-WCAX.com 


Facebook Privacy Issues Scary to Many 

During the past year, reports have revealed that even after log- 
ging off Facebook, the site continues to track users’ visits to other 
websites. While many see this as an invasion of privacy, experts 
also say it can make private information vulnerable to hackers and 
identity thieves. Users are urged to change their passwords, delete 
cookies on their web browsers and stay up-to-date on the website’s 
privacy settings so that they can protect themselves. 

- TheBostonChannel.com 


Friendly’s Franchise Files for Bankruptcy 
After 76 years, the Massachusetts-based Friendly’s company filed 
for Chapter 11 bankruptcy and abruptly closed 63 restaurants, in- 
cluding one in Vermont, six in New York, seven in Connecticut, 
and 30 in Massachusetts. 

- Business Insider 
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Rescue Squad Gets Record Number of Rookies 


Rescue Squad applic 


By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


This semester the St. Mi- 


chael’s Rescue Squad welcomed | 


a rookie class bigger than its ex- 


isting membership for the first | 
time in its history. The 22 rook- | 
ies have begun a semester-long 
competition of proving their | 
dedication and potential to join | 


the team. 


After graduation last year, 
Rescue said goodbye to seven | 


members, bringing the team to 
21 members this year: 19 under- 
graduates and two alumni. The 
rookies are considered potential 
recruits and will compete for ac- 
ceptance to the rescue team, said 
first lieutenant and training offi- 
cer Tom Beaudoin. 

At the beginning of the se- 
mester rookies fill out member- 
ship applications expressing 
their interest, and at the end of 
the semester, rescue members 
decide who will make the cut. 

“T really wanted to do it be- 
cause I’m looking to get a job in 
the medical field,” said rookie 
Mark Flowers. “I thought it 
would be a good way to get my 
foot in the door. My family has a 
long line of public service and I 
want to carry that tradition on.” 

Much of the rookie class is 
interested in sciences at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Beaudoin said. First-year 
Aerielle Matsangos, who decid- 
ed to take the class in prepara- 
tion for medical school, said the 
class will bolster her transcript. 

“Actually making time for 
the class is most challenging be- 


% 






Photo by Lizzie Tribble 


Sophomore rookies Steve Weng and Erin Cater practice taking vitals 
and providing oxygen to Sophomore, senior rescue member Meg D’Elia 


cause I’m a bio major,” Matsan- 
gos said. 

Rookies attend a semester- 
long class twice per week to 
learn basic skills. 

“Tt’s in the evenings and 
it’s pretty low stress,” Beaudoin 
said. “We don’t assign home- 
work, just some simple tasks to 
allow them to know us and us 
to know them. It’s not intended 
to create work but more to make 
sure everybody is comfortable.” 

Rookies learn about pa- 
tient care and the history of the 
department during this class. 
Generally, every member teach- 
es something to the rookies, 
whether it’s about radio use, pa- 
tient privacy, or advance cardiac 
skills. Each member specializes 
in something different. To bet- 
ter integrate the rookies into the 
organization, each member is 
given the chance to have his or 
her face shown in the class, Be- 





Excerpts from Oct. 3 - Oct. 9 reports provided by St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Monday, Oct. 3 


11:17 a.m. Medical assist, transport by rescue 
5:02 p.m. Fire alarm, system malfunction 
11:48 p.m. Drunkeness, tennis courts 


Tuesday, Oct. 4 


10:32 p.m. Drug violation, possession, Lyons Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 


audoin said. 

Rookies advance to become 
probationary members for a few 
months following their first se- 
mester. At this level, members 
take the the basic emergency 
care class, and start responding 
to calls. Probationary members 
begin as the training position 
on the truck, called “fourths.” 
They are required to complete 
100 hours of training. The mini- 
mum requirement is 24 hours per 
week, which is usually fulfilled 
in one or two over-nights, Beau- 
doin said. 

“We have never had a class 
bigger than our current member- 
ship,’ Beaudoin said. “There’s 
a lot of interesting people who 
seem so far very dedicated which 
is what we are looking for.” 

With more rookies than ex- 
isting members, competition is 
strong. Jared Bomba, EMT ba- 
sic and third said the team is not 


able to take all 22 rookies. 

“Tt’s just crazy. There’s no 
way because none of them would 
get any hours when they start ac- 
tually running duty. It wouldn’t 
be fair to any of them if we did 
that,’ Bomba said. 

It is important for the stu- 
dents to keep up with their stud- 
ies because rescue should not 
interfere with academics, Be- 
audoin said. There are a lot of 
opportunities for first-years to 
be involved with the college and 
rescue recognizes that, he added. 

Overnight stays “may be 
a little bit easier because you 
stay at the station,’ Beaudoin 
said. “It’s a quiet, relaxing space 
where you can do homework.” 

Once probationary mem- 
bers respond to more calls and 
become more experienced, they 
will be candidates to become ba- 
sic patient caregivers. They can 
work as drivers and crew chiefs, 
which requires separate training 
programs. 

On campus, rescue responds 
to over 2,000 medical calls and 
fire alarms per year. Its service 
area extends beyond campus 
as the primary ambulance for 
Hinesburg, Winooski, a section 
of Colchester and a portion of 
Interstate 89. And it serves as the 
second ambulance for a variety 
of towns, including Essex and 
Williston. Rescue’s responsibil- 
ity comes in waves, sometimes 
responding to 10 or 11 calls in 
a day or going an entire night 
without a call, Beaudoin said. 

“All the time, our success is 
built on everybody together as a 


SECURITY LOG 


1: 31 p.m. Motor Vehicle Accident 


7:42 p.m. Vandalism, Alumni Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 6 


10:49 p.m. Drunkeness, Route 15 
10:49 p.m. Agency Assist, Route 15 


Hall 


Friday, Oct. 7 


5 7:44 a.m. Suspicious person/circumstance, Purtill 


10:17 p.m. Fire safety violation, Pontigney Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 8 


2:07 a.m. Drunkeness: Act One, Lyons Hall 
12:04 p.m. Tresspass, Ethan Allen 
8:44 p.m. Vandalism, Ryan Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 9 


12:58 a.m. Drug Violation, Alumni Hall 


ants currently outnumber existing members for the first time ever 


team and a unit,’ he said. “I’m 
really proud of the cohesiveness 
of our unit and our department 
and the dedication of everybody 
on a regular basis.” 

Rescue trains on Sundays 
for about two hours to ensure 
that everybody’s skills are in or- 
der. Training opportunities exist 
throughout the week too, includ- 
ing sessions aimed at allowing 
newer members to practice one 
specific skill. 

A program called “drug of 
the week” allows members to 
learn about medicines that peo- — 
ple might be on in an emergency 
situation. Rescue also trains with 
other services in the community. 
Two weekends ago, rescue at- 
tended a mass casualty training 
in Richmond with 10 or 12 other 
squads, Beaudoin said. 

“Training is always a chal- 
lenge and always very reward- 
ing,” Beaudoin said. “It’s one of 
the central themes that keeps us 
professional, and keeps our pa- 
tient care at a very high level. It’s 
always a challenge because we 
are students with other things to 
do.” 

Beaudoin joined rescue 
without prior experience and 
said there is no requirement to 
have previous skills. 

“Tt’s such a small campus, 
it’s likely that if you end up help- 
ing somebody you may very well 
know them,” Beaudoin said. 
“That’s gratifying.” 
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3:24 a.m. Unlawful entry, Pontigney Hall 3 
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By Kendra Gravelle 
News Manager 


This year, the Student Association’s 
general reserves are a little more than 
half of what they have been in previous 
years. Last year there was nearly $20,000 
in general reserves, compared to around 
$13,000 this year, said senior Brittany 
Richardson, president of the S.A. 

The general reserves consists of 
money left over from the S.A.’s budget 
after giving each club on campus its ini- 
tial allocation at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year. If a club needs extra money to 
plan an event, it may seek approval from 
the senate to tap into the general reserves, 
Richardson said. 
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We’re trying to be 
more conscious of 
what we’re allowing. 


) 


Chris Eldridge 
S.A. Treasurer 





NEWS 
S.A.’s General Reserves at an All-Time Low 


With nearly half the money it usually has to give to clubs, the Senate might need to make some tough decisions 


“Every year clubs want to do more,” 
she said. “They are holding bigger events.” 

The S.A.’s budget for the current 
school year is $423,000, said senior Chris 
Eldridge, treasurer of the S.A. Ever year, 
each student pays a $300 activities fee. 
Most of this money goes directly into the 
S.A.’s budget to be given to the clubs on 
campus, said Rob Robinson, advisor to 
the S.A. and director of business services 
at St. Michael’s. 

When a club becomes official, the 
maximum amount of money that it may 
receive in its first year is $500, Eldridge 
said. During its second year, that amount 
increases to $1000, and then to $2000 
during its third year, he added. After its 
third year, the club’s members may ask for 
as much as they think they will need. 

Certain clubs, known as the pil- 
lars, automatically get a set amount of 
money. These include Hilltop, which gets 
$50,000; the Defender, $13,000; the Wil- 
derness Program and the Mobilization of 
Student Efforts, Eldridge said. 

The reason the general reserves are 
so low this year is due to the addition of 
four clubs last year, which increased the 
total number of official clubs on campus 


to 42, Richardson said. 

This year, the Senate will have to be 
more selective when deciding which po- 
tential clubs are granted official club sta- 
tus, Eldridge said. 

“Last year, the senate was very easy 
to give clubs status,” he said. “It was an 
explosive year for new clubs. This year, 
we're trying to be more conscious of what 
we're allowing.” 

A lot of potential clubs that seek 
status are similar to clubs already in ex- 
istence, Eldridge said. Many clubs have 
similar missions and overlapping mem- 
berships, Robinson added. 

“Common sense says to me that there 
should be fewer clubs with less specificity 
in their natures,” Robinson said. 

Senior Karri Makinen, a member of 
many clubs on campus, including Green 
Up and Food Justice, said she does not 
agree. 

“Green Up encompasses so much,” 
she said. “Food Justice, although the en- 
vironment is part of it, deals with so many 
other issues. Food Justice is definitely 
branching away and becoming more in- 
dependent. It’s just starting and it already 
has big plans and is growing really fast.” 


The Senate will also have to be strict- 
er when giving extra money to clubs, El- 
dridge added. 

“T like to equate it to a budget for the 
weekend,” Robinson said. ““You have $30 
to spend. If you spend it all on pizza Fri- 
day night, it will be a quiet Saturday. If 
[the Senate] gives away all the money by 
Christmas, I’m not sure they would have 
enough left for the year. ” 

Since Robinson has been at St. Mi- 
chael’s, he has never seen the S.A.’s gen- 
eral reserves run out, he said. Because the 
general reserves have never been as low 
as they are currently, it is undetermined 
whether there is a risk of money running 
out before the end of the year, Richardson 
said. 

Clubs currently active on campus are 
not at risk of being cut; however, budget 
cuts are a possibility, Eldridge said. 

“If we go through a club’s budget, 
and event X that you said you were go- 
ing to do didn’t happen, we will take that 
money back,” he said. “If there is money 
just sitting there, we don’t want to have it 
wasted.” 





Students Create Their Own Global Studies Major 


By Katelyn Howes 
Staff Writer 


Each year students arrive at 
St. Michael's College in hopes of 
finding their true calling. First- 
years often enter as exploratory 
majors until they find which 
major fosters their interests; but 
what if a desired major does not 
exist? 

With the help of an advis- 
er, a select number of students 
have designed the global stud- 
ies major. Students interested 
in becoming a special major 
must write a proposal to be re- 
viewed by the Curriculum and 
Educational Policy Committee 
to explain why they should be al- 
lowed to pursue this program of 
study instead of one of the ma- 
jors St. Michael’s offers. 

Senior Rachel Lauferswei- 
ler learned about the possibil- 
ity of becoming a global stud- 
ies major through conversations 
with Katherine Kirby, philoso- 
phy professor and director of the 


global studies program. 

“The reason for choosing 
a special major is that students 
feel they can't get the same thing 
in any other established major,” 
Kirby said. 

Upon arriving at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Laufersweiler declared 





high school a bit, and ended up 
going to China. I knew going 
into college that was where my 
interest was, but we didn't have 
the major.” 

Laufersweiler has traveled 
to four countries: India, Tanza- 
nia, New Zealand and Mexico. 
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ground to really understand a lot 
of the ways in which the world 
works, but I'm not passionate 
about. it,’ Laufersweiler said. 
“I had studied global studies in 


studies to become a major within 
the St. Michael's academic cur- 
riculum. Other Vermont schools, 
like the University of Vermont, 
already offers a global studies 


major. 

“T think some of the hesi- 
tation in going forward is the 
concern about resources,” Kirby 
said. “UVM is much bigger than 
we are, and has a much larger 
faculty.” 

Members of the policy com- 
mittee review the proposals and 
can make a recommendation to 
the vice president of academic 
affairs, Karen Talentino. Talen- 
tino has talked with faculty and 
students about the possibility of 
a global studies major. 

“If the proposal is strong 
and reviewed positively by [the 
committee], I will review it in 
the way that I would review any 
new proposal,” Talentino said. 

Talentino said she consid- 
ers whether the proposed major 
is intellectually sound, if the 
resources and faculty are avail- 
able to support it and if there is a 
strong student interest. Then, the 
board of trustees makes the final 
decision. 

This year, Kirby is work- 


ing with five or six students in- 
terested in the major who will 
follow her philosophy of taking 
courses that allow students to 
have breadth and depth. The ap- 
proach focuses on interdisciplin- 
ary studies and social sciences. 

“We are very interested in 
the model that environmental 
studies has adopted,” Kirby said. 
“You do a public health track, or 
a gender issues track.” 

Currently, students are able 
to choose from the courses of- 
fered at St. Michael's to create 
their major. Courses may include 
economics, anthropology, poli- 
tics or philosophy. While most 
students have one major focus, 
Laufersweiler said she thinks 
that they all tie together and 
should not be studied separately. © 

“T don't want to just know 
the economic aspects; I want to 
know how economics affects 
people’s lives,’ Laufersweiler 
said. “I think [global studies] is 
very multifaceted.” 











To The Defender, 

I could not be more shocked when I grabbed 
the latest issue of The Defender and saw on the 
front page “St. Michael’s Says No to Porco’s Pre- 
vent-Suicide Program.” I was a little ashamed 
as well. 

I understand there was hesitation because 
this is a new program, but how is a program 
ever supposed to become established if no one is 
willing to implement it? To take a “not-now ap- 
proach” is sending a far more powerful message, 
a message that I don’t stand behind. 

By delaying the start of a program like this, 
we are leaving room for more students to sink 
deeper into a dark place that they may not be able 
to come out of. 

To say there is concern that vulnerable stu- 
dents might see this as a celebration is correct; 
it should be seen as a celebration of life and of 
the strong-willed people who may be feeling 
stressed and anxious, but who are still here to- 
day to seek help. St. Michael’s just turned down 
an amazing opportunity to reach out to its com- 
munity and to ensure that each member is safe, 
happy and healthy. 

I did not see this to be a celebration of sui- 
cide; the event’s mission statement says it is a 
program “intended to HONOR ALL college stu- 
dents in our country who are feeling the strain of 
a new environment, living situations, pressures 
and the world of college life.” Who said this is 
a program aimed at depressed students? Honor 
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ALL college students. I don’t think there is a 
single student on this campus who would be hurt 
by receiving “encouraging, easily-remembered 
messages for students who may feel stressed.” 

As one of this year’s orientation leaders, I 
was nervous to stand in front of the incoming 
first-years during the You Are Not Alone exer- 
cise and put myself out there when I stated “Hi, 
my name’s Maegan and I used to cut myself. You 
are not alone.” Now I couldn’t be more thank- 
ful. If St. Michael’s isn’t going to make it known 
that this is a community where you can approach 
people if you are feeling this way, then I’m sure 
as hell glad that I tried to let these students know 
it is normal to feel down sometimes and that 
there is at least one person on campus who will 
be there for them. 

It is absolutely shameful that St. Michael’s 
could say no to this program. What does that say 
about our willingness to unveil societal issues 
and BE THERE to HELP ONE ANOTHER? It 
says that we are unwilling. A damn shame. 

Hopefully my teachers will be able to under- 
stand my absence should I decide to trek down 
to Eastern Connecticut State University to show 
the Porco family my support in taking on such a 
tough task. 

I truly hope the college will rethink their de- 
cision on this because Jordan, as well as all of 
our other students, deserve much more than that. 


Maegan Gorton, Class of 2012 


A Man Supports SlutWalk 


To The Defender, 

As a man I have no authority in telling 
women how they should act or think. This being 
understood, I would like to comment on the cov- 
erage by The Defender of the SlutWalk in Bur- 
lington. The coverage was adequate in report- 
ing on the event and profiling a participant. The 
story lacked, however, an adequate portrayal of 
the overall purpose of SlutWalks. Yes, it said that 
women were trying to reclaim the term “slut.” 
But why? 

The first reason for this reclamation is the 
continued empowerment of women in today’s 
society. Words hold meaning, and in this mean- 
ing is power. Through the redefinition of the 
term “slut”, women are seeking to gain power. 
This is a tactic of minority groups as a way to 
empower themselves against oppressive majori- 
ties and to search for dignity out of degradation. 

The second reason is that there is an imbal- 
ance of power between men and women in soci- 
ety today. Women regularly earn less and hold 
fewer high-ranking positions than men. This im- 
balance is a form of oppression and subjugation 
that goes hand-in-hand with the degradation of 
women. The term “slut” has been used as a form 
of degradation, just as the act of rape is horren- 
dously degrading. The advocacy of “no means 
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no, yes means yes” and the reclamation of the 
term “slut” are not of different ends. Both seek 
to bring dignity and power to an oppressed and 
degraded community. 

In response to Luke Hollwedel’s letter in the 
Sept. 27 issue of The Defender, I have the follow- 
ing to say: First, the so called “abuse” of an indi- 
vidual’s body is a choice made by that individual, 
and, as such, does not give others the right to is- 
sue ad hominem attacks for such choices. The 
right of freedom of speech ends where another 
individuals right’s begin--in this case, their emo- 
tional well being and health. 

Secondly, self autonomy is the ultimate 
form of self-respect because it is the complete 
acceptance of responsibility for one’s actions. 
Thus, any action taken is an extension of the self 
in physical form, and an expression of the self. 
The physical “abuse” of the self is abuse only to 
outside observers. This “self-abuse” of autonomy 
is just a continued exercise in self empowerment 
and realization, regardless of sex or gender. 

I conclude by reiterating my lack of author- 
ity in this matter. I would never say I know what 
is right for women, because like all self realized 
individuals, only they can decide. 


Nick Willard, Class of 2012 


EDITORIAL 


Are WE LAME OR 
Are You Lazy? 


We at The Defender pride ourselves 
on producing a strong, well-balanced 
newspaper each time we go to print. As 
much as we would like produce a weekly 
paper, we typically only print between 
eight and 10 issues per semester. This 
semester is no different, and the staff 
believes that our coverage has been 
insightful, fair and thought-provoking. 

With this being said, it is unclear to us 
why we’ve had a total of only five letters 
submitted to the editor. 

Experiencing the conversation 
between the staff and our readers is our 
favorite part of running The Defender. It’s 
exciting to us when we hear from readers 
because it proves our work is being read. 
Not only is it beneficial for us, but it also 
strengthens our community by increasing 
dialogue. 

Readers are more likely to write 
a letter to the editor when a particular 
article troubles them—most letters we 
get are fueled with emotion and explain 
an opposing view. This would mean that 
only three stories we’ve published have 
troubled five readers enough to write to 
us. 

Are we not covering enough 
controversial topics? Perhaps our articles 
are of scant interest to the St. Michael’s 
community. Or maybe it’s not our fault 
at all. It’s possible our articles are worthy 
of conversation and the lack of letters is a 
result of laziness. — 

Please understand how much we 
value letters to the editor and we thank 
everyone has submitted to us thus far. 

The Defender also would like to thank 
those of you who have submitted columns 
to us—reading columns from students 
with a passion for something is inspiring. 
We welcome each and every submission. 

The staff will publish four more 
issues of The Defender before the semester 
concludes, and we encourage all students, 
faculty and community members to 
respond in writing to what we publish. 
Whether it is negative, positive or neutral, 
join us in conversation. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 
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Drivers Not Charged Up About Going Electric 


Plug-in station installed in Klein parking lot has yet to be used 


By Marlee Brown 
Staff Writer 


Barely visible behind the 
campus teaching gardens is the 
Klein Center, home to $50,000 
worth of new and exciting tech- 
nology. In the Klein Center 
parking lot students will find the 
electric vehicle charging station 
and solar panel system installed 
this past summer, another step 
in St. Michael’s promotion of an 
environmentally-friendly future. 

The cost of the installation 
was split between St. Michael’s 
and Green Mountain Power, said 
Director of Facilities David Cut- 
ler, who oversaw the installation. 
Green Mountain Power is a Ver- 
mont utility company serving 
96,000 households throughout 
the state. Although the college 
made a monetary contribution 
toward the charger, it is fully 
owned and maintained by the 
company. 

Green Mountain Power ap- 
proached St. Michael’s last Oc- 
tober about putting an electric 
vehicle charger on campus. 

“We chatted with St. Mi- 
chael’s because their vision in 
environmental ethics and their 
investment in innovation and 
learning is exactly the reason 
we were doing this project,” said 
Rebecca Towne, administrative 
manager at Green Mountain 
Power. 

Along with the electric ve- 
hicle charging station, Klein 
has new solar panels on its roof. 
They work to offset the electric- 
ity used by the charger. Any 
excess power can be channeled 
back to the campus grid. Towne 
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stressed the idea of pairing in- 
creased electrical usage with 
renewable energy installation, 
saying they work together nicely. 

The electric vehicle charg- 
ing station is located in the park- 
ing spot closest to the west en- 
trance off Route 15. To its side 
is a purple and yellow sign read- 
ing, “Plug in and power up.” The 
charger will work for any elec- 
tric vehicle on the road today. 
The charger accommodates two 
vehicles at the same time; how- 
ever, only one parking space is 
reserved for these vehicles. 

Access to the charging sta- 
tion, available to the public and 
to the St. Michael’s community, 
will be at no cost to drivers for 
the first year, Towne said. It 
does, however, require a credit 
card or other identifier for un- 
locking purposes. 

“While we may charge for 
the use of the station in the fu- 
ture, the business case for this 
installation is really based on 
the value of learning from our 
installation and taking a lead- 
ership position in Vermont,” 
Towne said. 

There are apparently no 
electric vehicles on campus, said 
Peter Soons, director of Public 
Safety. Green Mountain Power’s 
regular tracking of the electric 
vehicle charging station has also 
shown that it has yet to be used. 
Heather Ellis, the sustainabil- 
ity coordinator on campus, said 
that’s not surprising at this point 
in time. 

It might take a couple of 
years before people seriously 
consider purchasing electric ve- 
hicles, but the charger’s presence 
is critical, Ellis said. 


~ Food Week 


Oct.24-29 


-100-Mile Meal 


Wednesday, Oct. 26 
Tickets available in Alliot 


“If we expect faculty, staff, 
or community members to pur- 
chase electric vehicles, we need 
to have something in place al- 
ready,” she said. 

Ellis suggested electric ve- 
hicles for future presidents of 
the college and for Public Safety. 
She said the hard part about sus- 
tainability is seeing into the fu- 
ture and understanding the pay- 
back process of large up-front 
investments. 

The Chevrolet Volt, the one 
U.S.-made electric vehicle on the 
market, ranges from $31,645 to 
$41,430 or more, depending on 
buyers’ customization. 

Greg Delanty, an English 
professor at St. Michael’s, has 
considered purchasing a more 
planet-friendly vehicle. 

“The electric car charger] 
is a token towards us being more 
aware of the damage we’re doing 
to the planet by driving cars,” he 
said. 

Green Up, the environmen- 
tal club on campus, had no part 
in implementing the project, but 
is supportive because its avail- 
ability “can influence someone’s 


decision to purchase an electric 
car,” said senior Karri Makinen, 
a member of Green Up since her 
first year at St. Michael’s. 

Vermonters with electric ve- 
hicles can locate the St. Michael’s 
charger and any other electric 
vehicle charger by accessing 
ev.greenmountainpower.com or 
by downloading the ChargePoint 
mobile app. The app also allows 
customers to reserve vacant sta- 
tions. 

Charging times vary de- 
pending on the vehicle’s model, 
battery and charging system. 
Level-two chargers (220 volts) 
require less time than level-one 
chargers (110 volts). Generally, it 
takes between four to six hours. 

“They’re all different,” 
Towne said. “It can take eight 
[hours], it can take shorter. But 
mostly, the idea is that you're 
talking hours, not minutes. It’s 
a very different philosophy than 
the gas station model.” 

Not only do electric vehicles 
reduce oil consumption and miti- 
gate the effects of transportation 
on the environment, but they are 
also a cheaper alternative, Green 





~ Photo by Alexander Spinelli 
With the addition of a $50,000 electric car charger, St. Michael’s promotes its environmentally friendly 
future. 


Mountain Power said. The cost 
of electricity is $1.25 in Ver- 
mont, the equivalent of $3.50 per 
gallon of gasoline. 

The electric vehicle charg- 
ing station at St. Michael’s may 
not have been the first in the 
state, but was the first in Green 
Mountain Power’s plan for 
three installations during 2011. 
The company plans to com- 
plete a second installation at the 
Healthy Living Market in South 
Burlington by next week, with a 
third in Montpelier by the end of 
October or early November. Its 
hope is that electric transporta- 
tion will kick in soon. 

So what happens a few 
years down the road if we end 
up having more electric vehicles 
on campus than we have stations 
to charge them? The conduit al- 
ready in place at the Klein Center 
lot will allow spots all the way 
down to St. Edmund’s Hall to be — 
electric if the college so chooses, 
Cutler said. This feature guar- 
antees what Rebecca Towne has 
called “the transportation fuel 
source of the future.” 
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Burton Snowboards Founder Diagnosed with Cancer 


‘Rad dude,’ 57, has same curable form of testicular cancer that Lance Armstrong overcame 


By Nicholas Gifford 
Staff Writer 


Jake Burton, 57, founder of 
Burton Snowboards, announced 
Sept. 23 he had been diagnosed with 
seminoma, a curable form of testicu- 
lar cancer. This is the same type that 
Lance Armstrong overcame. 

According to Web MD, 
testicular seminoma tumors are 
vulnerable to radiation treat- 
ment, and up to 60 to 80 percent 
of patients will remain disease- 
free after such treatment.” 

“You realize that it can hap- 
pen to anyone,” said senior Dan- 
ny Miles, who interns for Rome 
Snowboards. “Just because he’s 
one of the biggest people in the 
snowboard industry doesn’t 
mean it can’t happen to him,” 
said senior Danny Miles, who 
interns for Rome Snowboards. 

Burton started the company 
from his barn in 1977 when he 
created over 100 prototype reno- 
vations to the Snurfer, the first 


marketed snowboard, to produce 
his first snowboard, the Backh- 
ill. He left his job as a business 
broker in Long Island, N-Y., and 
moved to Londonderry, Vt., to 
start Burton Boards. The com- 
pany was 25 years old by the 
time Burton was 48 and is now 
the world’s largest snowboard 
manufacturer. 

Burton is one of the first 
names in the business, said senior 
Buck Frisch, a representative for 
Jay Peak and Sugar Bush. Burton 
did a lot for the sport, he added. 

“I understood being able to 
go down a snow-covered moun- 
tain,’ Burton said on the com- 
pany website about building 
snowboards, “but in comfortable 
footwear this time and not hold- 
ing onto ski poles and just being 
so free in the process. That ap- 
pealed to me: the freedom and 
the simplicity of it, thinking, 
‘God, this is so pure.” 

There are 36 countries world- 
wide where Burton Boards are 
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sold. The company’s global head- 


quarters is located in Burlington, 
Vt. with offices in Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria and Japan. However, because 
Burton Boards is privately owned 
by Burton himself, the company 
does not have to release financial 
information. 

“Rider-Driven” is the slogan 
Burton follows when he develops 
snowboards. That is, the company’s 
team riders are involved during 
each step of development, giving 
managers feedback on the products. 

“He’s really down to earth 


compared to most people,” 
Frisch said. “He was in Manhat- 
tan and he saw snowboarding as 
something emerging, and no one 
else thought it was going to be 
big and then he kind of rebelled, 
and took it all and tried to throw 
it out.” 

“T’ve been to his house before 
and he has literally one of every- 
thing in every size,” said Patrick 
Rice, a member of the St. Mi- 
chael’s Ski and Snowboard Club 
and a ski instructor at Sundown 
Ski Resort, “so guests who come 


to visit don’t have to go to the 
store. ..He’s just a rad dude.” 

Burton said that for the last 
10 years, he has snowboarded 
100 days per winter. 

“T actually mark the days 
on my calendar,’ said Burton 
on the company website. “...and 
it was just that same vibe as al- 
ways: looking down this field of 
untracked virgin snow and just 
going for it and feeling so much 
comfort and exhilaration and 
fun. That feeling hasn’t changed 
from day one.” 

Burton said in his employee 
memo that he has three months 
of chemo ahead as well as pos-. 
sible surgery. The Burton com- 
pany declined to arrange an in- 
terview with its founder. 

“He’s a hero; he’s probably 
one the most influential persons 
to the sport, and to see him have 
cancer brings the whole sport to- 
gether more,” Frisch said. “Be- 
cause they’re showing all their 
support for him.” 





Fresh Quality Pizz0 


r t 
AP ITIoNAL / veceTARIAN / GOURM™ 


LEGNARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 
SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 

GARLIC $3.75 

CHEESY $4.75 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH SALAD: 
GARDEN $4.75 
GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 
White Mushrooms 

MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 
Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 
Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET < 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 
Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 
Biended Cheeses 

ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 


Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 


and California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 

Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Pigs) Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
ives 








By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


“What are some examples 
of conjunctions?” senior Laura 
Backman asks her rowdy bunch 
of 24 fourth-graders. 

“Or, and, but,” one girl of- 
fers. 

“BUTT?!” a little brown- 
haired boy repeats with a gasp. 
The comment sends his entire 
table into a fit of giggles. 

This is the company that 
Backman shares for seven hours 
a day, five days a week. And she 
wouldn’t have it any other way. 

“T knew I wanted to be a 
teacher since the first grade,” 
she said. “I had a great teacher, 
but the thing I really liked was 
all the teaching supplies.” 

Luckily, there is no shortage 
of teaching supplies in her own 
classroom. Every shelf is stuffed 
with books and board games. A 
projector and flat-screen televi- 
sion allow for interactive learn- 
ing and a _ beehive—indistin- 
guishably real or fake—hangs 
from the ceiling. There are 
markers that smell, markers that 
stamp, and absolutely every- 
thing is color-coded. Certainly, 
this environment is miles away 
from that of the average college 
student. 

Backman wakes up each day 
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Laura Backman: I am a Student-Teacher 


chard Elementary in South Burl- 
ington around 7:30 and stays until 
3:00. After arriving back at her 
house, Backman clocks another 
four-and-a-half hours of continuous 
work, creating math and reading 
lessons, grading, writing journal 
entries and preparing for her once- 
a-week seminar, which requires a 
comprehensive portfolio. She pre- 
pares dinner and is in bed by 9:30, 
keeping in mind she’ll have to do 
the same thing tomorrow. 

“We are holding a full-time 
job while being a full-time stu- 
dent,” she said. 

The intense schedule of a 
student-teacher doesn’t leave 
much time for...anything, par- 
ticularly socializing. Backman 
is busy with school all week, 
and works hard on her portfolio 
throughout the weekend. Typi- 
cally, she can only muster up the 
energy to go out once a week. 

“She is just pooped when she 
gets home,’ Backman’s room- 
mate and fellow education ma- 
jor, Natalie Watson, explained. 
“She’s at school all day so unfor- 
tunately she misses out on things 
that happen in our house. She’ll 
get home around four or five and 
only be up for four more hours. 
It’s hard for her.” 

And even though Backman 
sees her role as unextraordi- 
nary, her roommate is quick to 
disagree. Backman is creating 


grams for children with special 
needs, and ultimately changing 
students’ lives, Watson said. 

“She has to be on her ab- 
solute A-game,’ Watson said. 
“She comes back with all these 
amazing stories about getting to 
know the students and their fam- 
ilies. That’s something that most 
people from 18 to 22 don’t get to 
experience. I mean, she can’t ex- 
actly go hung over.” 

While the fourth grade cur- 
riculum may be easier than that 
of a college senior, the amount 
of preparation required, mixed 
with the need for extraordinary 
amounts of patience and class- 
room management skills cor- 
rects any misconceptions of a 
light workload. 

Academically, student-teach- 
ers are a rare breed. Because of 
the time commitment, education 
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majors only take a senior seminar 
course during the semester they 
are student-teaching. But despite 
being relieved of other classes, 
student-teachers are urged to 
drop extra-curricular activities 
because of the lack of free time, 
Backman said. Additionally, 
St. Michael’s education students 
must double-major. And while a 
semester of teaching often proves 
life-changing, students have little 
say concerning the circumstances 
of their experience. Backman re- 
quested a fifth-grade class, but it 
was ultimately a group of profes- 
sors who determined the school 
and classroom where she would 
be teaching. 

Perhaps the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of a 
student-teacher is the level of re- 
sponsibility he or she holds. Al- 
though Backman is paired with 


on more and more responsibility 
as the semester progresses. Just a 
month into the school year, she is 
already in charge of the morning 
meeting, daily oral language and 
math lessons. 

“At the beginning, there was 
a little confusion,’ Backman 
said. “[The students] were say- 
ing, ‘Who are you? Are you just 
here to help?’ But as I take on 
more responsibility in the class- 
room, they are starting to see me 
as a teacher. They’re starting to 
see me as someone who’s going 
to help them learn.” 

This degree of recogni- 
tion is evident in the classroom. 
When asked a question, over 
three quarters of the class shoot 
up a hand, eager to please Ms. 
Backman. Firm but fair, she 
treats her students with the same 
respect she expects to be given, 
and when that doesn’t happen, 
a gentle chime is rung. If that 
doesn’t cut it, a “friendly warn- 
ing” is in order. 

“When I did start teaching 
lessons, they didn’t give me the 
respect they should have,” Back- 
man said. “But after a little chat 
we had as a class, it definitely im- 
proved.” 

In addition to the prepara- 
tion required for her senior port- 
folio, Backman is gearing up for 
perhaps an even bigger milestone: 
graduation. Advanced placement 
credits and a summer course have 
rendered her eligible to graduate 
in December, and while this se- 
mester is overwhelming, Back- 
man doesn’t regret that it will be 
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her last. 

“It’s my last semester as a 
student, but I don’t see this as my 
last semester here. I’ll be coming 
back a lot in the spring,” she said 
with a smile. 

On this particular day in Back- 
man’s class, adjectives are on the 
agenda. Keeping with the theme, 
Backman amuses her class with a 
little harmless self-deprecation. 

“Ms. Backman is cruel to- 
day,” she says. A boy in the back 
whose behavior has been ad- 
dressed several times mumbles, 
“Yd agree with that.” 

All joking aside, Backman 
truly enjoys her students. 

“The best thing is that this 
past week their personalities 
started coming through. They’re 
no longer new and afraid, they’re 
just being who they are, which is 
great,’ she said. 

Fear is something that Back- 
man, too, expected upon starting 
the school year. After settling in 
though, she is more excited than 
nervous in reflecting upon the pro- 
fession she chose. 

“Being in the class with the 


. students,and teaching them every 


day is what gets me really excited 
about it,” she said. “It’s such a great 
experience. I’ve learned more in 
these five or six weeks than I ever 
could have imagined.” 

Her roommate, too, is wit- 
nessing her progress. 

“T see her really maturing,” 
Watson said. “She’s learning 
so much about the students and 
she cares. She’s always thinking 
about her students.” 












Photo by Bethany Prendergast 


at 5:45am.,headingto Or- _ individualized education pro- 4 full-time teacher, she is taking Laura Backman teaches a grammar lesson to her fourth grade class. 
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Above Left: Whitehouse stands in front of furniture to be fixed. Above Right: Whitehouse’s baseball hats line the ceiling. Whitehouse is a retired professional baseball player. Right: V teh 
niture on a sewing machine. Bottom Left: The door to the upholstery shop where Whitehouse is the only employee. Bottom Right: Whitehouse’s professional baseball card. He played for the M [ 
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By Alexandra Smith 
Columns Editor 


When the academic year 
ends, furniture sits damaged 
across St. Michael’s campus. As 
students leave for the summer, 
most furniture needs repairs and 
extensive cleaning. But what stu- 
dents probably don’t know is all 
furniture upkeep is done solely by 
a retired Major League Baseball 
player. 

Len Whitehouse, 54, has been 
employed by St. Michael’s for 20 
years. He was originally hired 
by property maintenance, but af- 
ter five years he became the only 
full-time upholsterer. He loves his 
job, he said. He keeps furniture 
maintained to an acceptable level, 
but he contributes to the campus 
beyond that responsibility. White- 
house fills in where help is needed 
in the paint and carpentry shops. 

“T shovel in the winter when 
snow storms hit and you guys 
are trapped and we have to get 
you out,” Whitehouse said. “I’ve 
driven the St. Mike’s vans. I’ve 
worked with the custodial staff 
when people get sick. It’s a volun- 
teer thing, and most of the [prop- 
erty maintenance staff] does the 
same thing.” 

“Smashed,” “burned,” “torn” 
and “ripped” are some of the ad- 
jectives Whitehouse used to de- 
scribe the damage he has repaired 
on various pieces of furniture. 
When paint makes its way to the 
surface of the fabric, the entire 
piece needs to be reupholstered, 
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he explained. 

“A skunk got into a unit, 
sprayed everything and we had to 
throw it all out.” Whitehouse said 
describing one extreme case. 

September through April, 
Whitehouse repairs and cleans, 
and he also makes drapes for the 
townhouses. He helps prepare for 
events on campus like graduation 
in May. Then as soon as school is 
out, he touches every piece of fur- 
niture in student-occupied areas to 
make sure it isn’t broken or dirty, 
he said. 

Whitehouse enjoys the diver- 
sity of his job. 

“T do so many different things. 
It really never gets boring,” he said. 

Whitehouse has recovered 
practically every piece of furni- 
ture in the library in the 15 years 
he’s been doing the job. Not only 
does his job entail reupholstering 
furniture, but he also makes sure 
every piece is clean. Over winter 
break in January, he goes into the 
library and cleans every piece of 
furniture, he said, and he receives 
temporary help if needed to ensure 
things are done on time. He in- 
spects and maintains 1300 pieces 
of furniture in the residential liv- 
ing areas alone, he said. 

“Summer is incredibly busy 
here because of the timing that 
everything needs to be done by,” 
Whitehouse said. “I can usually 
take a vacation sometime around 
the first or second week of August 
because it takes me that long from 
graduation to feel comfortable 
enough to leave.” 





The job stability and ben- 
efits attracted Whitehouse to St. 
Michael’s. He describes himself 
as semi-self-taught. He began as 
an apprentice to the prior uphol- 
sterer, who was 67 at the time and 
nearing retirement. Whitehouse 
learned everything he knows from 
him. He worked as an apprentice 
for six months and then took on 
the position full time after the man 
retired. 

“There are a lot of things I 
don’t know about complicated 
stuff, but so far there hasn’t been 
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and he was. He played profession- 
al baseball for 11 years, including 
four years in the major leagues. He 
pitched for the Minnesota Twins 
and the Texas Rangers. 

“I didn’t want to stay in pro- 
fessional baseball because that 
would mean traveling all around 
the country as a coach,’ White- 
house said. “So I came back here, 
and something I was interested in 
when I came back was upholstery.” 

When he found out St. Mi- 
chael’s had an upholstery shop, he 
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6 It's kind of a lost art... Now 
we are a throw-away society. y) 


Len Whitehouse 
Full-Time Upholsterer 





anything that I can’t figure out 
how to do,” Whitehouse said. “It’s 
like a puzzle. You take it apart, re- 
member how you did it and then 
put it back together.” 

Whitehouse grew up in the 
Old North End of Burlington and 
graduated from Burlington High 
School where he played baseball. 

“I was good at it in high 
school and it was something I al- 
ways wanted to do,” he said. 

He took a year off to travel 
and then moved to Florida to join 
a league where he said he hoped 
he would be scouted and signed, 


at the time. 


“Tt’s kind of a weird track. But 
you never know where your life is 
going to bring you,” Whitehouse 
said. “You’d be surprised where 
you might end up.” 

Whitehouse has been married 
to his high school sweetheart for 
26 years, “She is my high school 
girlfriend basically, well no not 
basically,” Whitehouse said with a 
laugh. “She is. Not basically, she 
is!” 

They raised three daughters, 
and their middle child, Christine 
Whitehouse, is a sophomore at St. 





Michael’s. | 
“He knows everyone — when 
you have worked somewhere foi 
close to 20 years you better!” his 
daughter said. “I not only have 
to worry about my reputation bu 
also about upholding his good rep= 
utation. I would never want some 
thing to happen that would reflec 
poorly on him.” 
Whitehouse stays invol 
with baseball in as many way: 
as he can. He coaches baseball a 
Burlington High School during th 
school year and legion baseball in 
the summer. Whitehouse coache 
at St. Michael’s from 1989 to 1994 
He believes he learned all of h 
life skills through the sport. 
“I didn’t realize it until I be 
came a coach,” Whitehouse ‘sai 
“I had to figure out why I wa 
teaching kids the game of basebal 
and it’s because it’s a vehicle o 
life. You’re teaching life skills bi 
they don’t know it. To them, you're 
teaching the game of baseball.” 
Whitehouse teaches his play 
ers to learn from their mistake 
and to not give up. a 
“T like kids because - the cy 
sponges,” Whitehouse said. — 
Whitehouse speculates t 
most students would be surpris 
that he’s even here and that peo 
even know what an upholsterer 
“Tt’s kind of a lost art,” he s 
“They used to make furniture s 
could be reupholstered for 
and years and years. Now, we af 
a throw-away society.” 
Although Whitehouse 
ly works alone, he occasionally 






























Photos by Lizzie Tribble 
pairs fabric for a piece of fur- 
Twins and Texas Rangers. 







a work-study student. Chris 
on, the St. Michael’s hock- 

ch, worked with White- 
house years ago. 

“He was a good one, a very 
good one,” Whitehouse said. “I 
mt think I’ve ever met some- 
who wasn’t accepting of me 
e] working at the college. 
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j eople have always been good to 


“It’s kind of a solo job, you 
- know. You have to like being 
alone. This is it,” Whitehouse add- 
ed, looking around at the building 
he Occupies. “There’s not many 
Ows, no people.” 
spring, Whitehouse said 
| Hi€ is Teady to get out. He enjoys 
| cleaning furniture in the library 
| because it’s social. 
probably appreci- 
ate his work because there are no 
- complaints. When you have com- 
ints, something is obviously 
Tong, he said. 
“7 think [the students] don’t 
ven know I exist, how can they 
| appreciate me if they don’t know 
Tim here?” Whitehouse said. “If 
mey got to see some of the stuff 
mere compared to what’s in their 
ut now, I think they would ap- 
preciate it.” 


_ Whitehouse spends his free 
ime with his family or involved 
with baseball in one way or anoth- 
&r. Inaddition to conducting pitch- 

ng clinics at the Little League lev- 
el, he has maintained their fields 

‘for about 20 years. He fixes the 

: mounds and fills in holes. He also 

‘Maintains the Burlington High 

‘School field as a hobby, he said. 

: Charlie Schifilliti coached 

Whitehouse in little league base- 

ball and spent 50 years involved 
with baseball in the North End of 


Burlington. Whitehouse describes 


Tr 
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him as “that guy you meet who 
changes your life.” After Schifil- 
liti died, Whitehouse became the 
project manager of rebuilding 
Schifilliti’s three baseball fields 
to ensure that resources were 
available. The memorial project 
was completed in two years with 
$250,000 of donated money, time 
and labor. 

Whitehouse attempted ski- 
ing in high school but claims he 
was no good at it. Eight years ago, 
he picked the sport back up with 
improved ski technology. He has 
been taking his family to Bolton 
Valley since his daughters were 
young. 

“We used to bring them up 
there, and we’d sit in the window 
and see a little bit of them come 
down the hill?’ Whitehouse re- 
members. “That was the only way 





to be with your kids. Are you go- 
ing to hang with your parents? Of 
course not.” 

Whitehouse always had a 
dream of completing a marathon. 
At the age of 44, he decided to try it. 

“Success was finishing and I 
did it,’ he said smiling and gazing 
at the photograph on the wall of him 
crossing the finish line. “Tt took me 
5 hours, 34 minutes and 29 seconds 
and they give you six hours to do it. 
Then they roll up the course and go 
away. I did it just in time to get the 
picture and the medal.” 

Whitehouse said that ev- 
erything he has learned through 
baseball is applicable in today’s 
world. He will forever remain pas- 
sionate about the sport. 

“A lot of people have histories 
that people don’t know about.” 
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How are you MOV Ed? 


Photo courtesy of Eric Jaukkuri 


Members of the MOVE team help clear a road last year in Texas’s Big Thicket National 
Preserve that hadn’t been open since Hurricane Katrina in 2006. 


By Jenna Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 


A new scholarship offered by the 
Extended Service Committee wants to 
know: how are you “MOVEd?” 

This is the first time a scholarship 
for Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE) domestic extended-service 
trips has been offered. Titled “How Are 
You MOVEd?”, it provides a financial 
outlet for students interested in taking 
their volunteer efforts out of Vermont to 
one of the 10 locations offered, including 
Utah, Florida and Louisiana. One student 
from each trip will be awarded the schol- 
arship, which will cover the entire cost 
except personal expenses. 

In order to be chosen, students must 
respond to questions such as what moves 
them, what hopes they have for their up- 
coming service experience and why they 
think they would be a good recipient of 
the scholarship. 

The idea behind the title, “How Are 
You MOVEd?” relates to the basis of the 
scholarship itself. After a trip, each recip- 
ient is required to prepare a five-minute 
presentation as a part of a panel, show- 
ing how he or she was moved during the 


experience. The panel presentation will 
take place in April so students have 
enough time to prepare their presenta- 
tions following their return to campus. 
While suggestions are given, such as the 
use of photography, blogging, artwork or 
journaling, applicants may use creative 
discretion in deciding how to share their 
trip with the St. Michael’s community. 

Erin Bodin, assistant director of 
MOVE, hopes that by telling their sto- 
ries, scholarship recipients will spread 
awareness and clear up any confusion 
about what extended service is and what 
it means to the students involved. 

“We really want to make sure we 
are sharing what has been happening 
on these trips with the whole campus,” 
Bodin said. 

Eric Jaukkuri, a member of the 
Extended Service Committee, said he 
would have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity for a scholarship had it been of- 
fered last year when he went on his trip to 
Big Thicket National Preserve in Texas. 

“Tt’s hard to say this year since it is 
the first year we’ve ever done it, but I’m 
hoping the scholarship will encourage 
more people to apply,” Jaukkuri said. 

Both Jaukkuri and Janel Roberge, a 
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senior involved with extended service, 
were fortunate to receive financial sup- 
port from their parents for their trips in 
the past, but appreciate the opportunity 
for support from MOVE. 

“Being the typical ‘broke college 
kid, I definitely would have appreciated 
paying less than IJ did,” Roberge said. 

Roberge said she sees potential disad- 
vantages to offering a scholarship like this 
one, but said she doesn’t have any serious 








ra learned the valuable 
lesson of never taking 
anyone in my life for 
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concerns. She said she trusts that when 
sorting through applicants, the Extended 
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Service Committee will be able to “weed 
out” any students who may have the poten- 
tial to misuse this opportunity. 

Roberge, who went on a trip to Ken- 
tucky last March, said the experience was 
too enlightening and rewarding to pinpoint 
just one great thing about it. 

“T learned the valuable lesson of nev- 
er taking anyone in my life for granted,” 
Roberge said. “The benefits are such that 
you may not even realize what it is you 
learn until months down the line.” 

Harper Fendler, a first-year student 
interested in applying for an extended 
service trip, said he expects this new 
scholarship will increase the number of 
students who will apply for extended 
service. If accepted onto a trip, he plans 
to also apply for the “How Are You 
MOVEd?” scholarship with the idea of 
utilizing photography to tell his experi- 
ence. 

“You can just give someone a photo- 
graph out of context,” Fendler said, “but 
if you let them know about it and explain 
the meaning behind it, you will draw 
people in just a little bit more.” 
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Students were able to either sign 
up on the MOVE board in Alliot Hall 
or send an email to Whittinghill in 
order to volunteer. Heidi St. Peter, 
the director of MOVE, said there was 
a great response from students with 
about 20 signatures on the sign-up 
sheet when she took it down from the 
MOVE board. So far, about 40 stu- 
dents have signed up to participate in 
the conversation partners program, 
Whittinghill said. 

Many volunteers are students who 
have studied abroad or who are inter- 
ested in languages or cultural studies, 
Whittinghill said. Even though the 
program was set up mostly for the ben- 
efit of the international student, he said 
it can be mutually beneficial for the na- 
tive English speakers as well. Whittin- 
ghill said it is just as enriching as tak- 
ing a weekend trip to Boston or getting 
the season pass to Smugglers Notch, 
two common student experiences. 

“Tt helps to really add to [stu- 
dents’] undergraduate experience, or 
their graduate experience, or what- 
ever their educational experience is,” 
Whittinghill said. 

The number of volunteers ex- 
ceeds the number of international 
students who have requested conver- 
sation partners, which is only 15 to 20 
of the 41 Intensive English Program 
students and 26 academic English 
Program students. Whittinghill said 
this degree of demand among interna- 
tional students is typical for this early 
in the semester. 

“What typically happens on the 
international student side is a few of 
them will ask for a conversation part- 
ner,” Whittinghill said. “It will go 
well, and they’ll tell their friends. It 
expands that way, so it kind of takes 
the course of the semester to really 
build up on the international student 
side.” 

In pairing the conversation part- 
ners with international students, 
Whittinghill said he has to pay atten- 
tion to certain cultural limitations. 
For example, male/female pairings 
or certain conversation topics are in- 
appropriate in some of the cultures 
represented by international students. 
However, most pairings in the past 
have been successful, Whittinghill 
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said. 

“The only negative thing I can 
think of is people not keeping their 
appointments or maybe they meet 
once or twice then they get too busy 
and want to drop out,’ Whittinghill 
said. “There’s never been any tension 
based on cultural differences.” 

Junior Erika Bodin was paired 
with Saudi Arabian student Afnan 
Alhujaili when she signed up to be a 
conversation partner on the MOVE 
board. Whittinghill said the biggest 
group of international students is 
from Saudi Arabia, a huge shift from 
past years when the majority hailed 
from Japan. 

Alhujaili said she asked for a 
conversation partner so she could 
practice her English and improve her 
accent. She said she was excited to 
have a conversation partner and that 
more Saudi Arabian students should 
ask for one. After the first meeting, 
both Bodin and Alhujaili said the ex- 
perience has been positive so far. 

“We had a lot to talk about, which 
was good,” Bodin said. “[Alhujaili’s] 
English was actually really good. She 
thinks it’s not, but itis. It’s just a matter 
of her getting more confident.” 

“It was good,” Alhujaili said in 
an email. “Erika was friendly and we 
talked about many things. I liked the 
first meeting with Erika.” 

Bodin said she and Alhujaili 
talked about life in Saudi Arabia as 
well as favorite movies and music. 
Near the end of the hour-long meet- 
ing, Bodin said she had a little trouble 
finding topics to discuss, but that the 
two had no problems understanding 
one another. Bodin hopes this oppor- 
tunity will continue to be offered to 
the student body. 

“Tm really interested in learning 
about other cultures, and it’s just a really 
good way to bridge that gap, especially 
with Islam,” Bodin said. “I think people 
really misunderstand that religion par- 
ticularly, so it’s good to talk to another 
woman from that perspective. It’s really 
good for [international students] to build 
confidence, one-on-one with someone 
and getting [enough] practice that they 
can become really comfortable.” 
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India Sex Trafficking 
Alters Student’s Research 


During the spring 
semester of 2011, I found 
myself traversing the of- 
ten impassible streets 
of Delhi, which never 
ceased to wage an at- 
tack on each one of my 
preconceived notions 
concerning overcrowd- 
ing, sanitation, personal 
hygiene and living ac- 
commodations. I ap- 
peared to be in the cen- 
ter of a paradoxical world where an amputee 
street child at- 
tempted to sell 
the “white girl” 
the most re- 
cent version of 
Vogue. I be- 
gan to question 
my ability to 
live among 23 
million people 
whose sole pur- 
pose appeared 
to be learning 
the most re- 
cent Bollywood 
song and dance 
before doing 
puja for one of 
their _ infinite 
number of gods. 
How could I 
even begin to 
understand 
such an eclectic culture in these next four 
months, let alone design an independent re- 
search project concerning the often unjust 
healthcare system of India? Who was I to 
question the public health initiatives that at- 
tempted to address a population of over one 
billion people speaking 23 languages? 

I set out to research a global phenom- 
enon which we could all critique regardless 
of culture or caste. I flew to Kolkata and 
began to explore the social determinants 
and healthcare accessibility of HIV-positive 
women who were former sex workers. It was 
increasingly clear, however, that the major- 
ity of these young women had not chosen 
sex work, but were brutally forced into the 
trade. My research slowly transitioned from 
the previous topic and began to illustrate the 
current dialogue between anti-trafficking 
organizations and programs focused on the 
legalization of prostitution. 

Following a month of investigation, 
I realized this endeavor was far less about 
the stories of trafficking and prostitution 
and more about the vulnerability of these 
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young women , who at the same time had an 
unending ability to persist through adverse 
circumstances. The following is a brief ex- 
cerpt from my research in which I included 
interviews of three former female sex work- 
ers. This is a sole paragraph among a multi- 
tude of stories concerning the extraordinary 
women who are “speaking for the unspoken: 
She anxiously glues her eyes to the floor, 
unmoving, like the diagnosis of HIV that 
has tattooed its all-consuming label upon 
her life. She fidgets with her aged dupatta 
while explaining that she is a 24-year-old 
girl who has been calling this women’s shel- 
ter her home for 
the past seven 
years. Her eyes 
are sunken and 
gray, similar 
to the small 
bits of hair that 
have escaped 
her loosely tied 
plait. She is a 
victim of hu- 
man __ traffick- 
ing due to the 
works of her 
own father, 
who sold her 
for the purpose 
of prostitution. 
She was born 
in the state of 
Bihar and traf- 
ficked to Del- 
Photo from google.com hi, where she 
worked in the 
brothels for two-and-a-half months before 
being relocated to Mumbai. She spent the 
next four months carrying out the demands 
of her brothel owner, who she readily and 
stoically states, “destroyed my life.” In this 
brief yet defining time, she was forced to 
have an abortion by an unknown “doctor” 
dwelling within a sullied and exposed alley 
near her brothel. After returning to work, 
she noticed that her stomach was becoming 
larger once again. She visited a government 
hospital on her own accord, believing she 
was pregnant for a second time. The doctor 
charged her 400 Rupees and accompanied 
this fee with the diagnosis of HIV. She was 
15 years old. 


Stickney is a senior antrhopology 
major and can be contacted at kstickney@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Hanson Democratic pri- 
mary election. 
The George 


Clooney-directed film shows the dirty 
side (is there a clean side?) of politi- 
cians. Clooney also stars in the picture 
as Democratic candidate Mike Mor- 
ris, who, with help from his campaign 
manager Paul Zara (Phillip Seymour 
Hoffman) and the young junior cam- 
paign manager Stephen Myers (Ryan 
Gosling), is aiming to win Ohio which 


would essentially guarantee him the 


Democratic nomination. 

Early on, everything is looking up 
for the Morris campaign, even propel- 
ling Hoffman’s character to predict a 
landslide victory in the crucial Ohio 
race. The campaign’s progress is halt- 
ed, however, as each character finds 
a way to betray those close to them. 
Other developments arise as well, deal- 
ing with a character’s innapropriate re- 
lationship with a young female intern, 
Molly Stearns (Evan Rachel Wood), 
the daughter of the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The film focuses on Goslings’ 
character, and the actor’s performance 
captures the audience. His portrayal 
of the extremely confident 30-year- 
old hotshot Myers, the “brains” of the 
campaign, is captivating because of his 
ability to be calm, charming yet also 
unstable. 

Although Myers originally claims 





that he works for Morris because he 
truly believes he is the right candidate, 
he later shows what he really supports 
is his own ambition. He will bring 
down anyone in his path in order to ad- 
vance to his ultimate goal of becoming 
senior campaign manager, whether that 
means working for rival candidates or 
derailing the careers of old friends. 

The film also gives us a look at 
how relationships between the me- 
dia and campaigns play out as Myers 
is constantly badgered by New York 
Times reporter Ida Horowicz (Marisa 
Tomei), who will stop at nothing to get 
a juicy story. 

Clooney’s fourth attempt as di- 
rector is a successful one. His ability 
to show how quickly a campaign can 
turn around due to a looming scandal 
or signs of disloyalty is chilling. The 
characters’ transitions are enjoyable to 
watch. Even Morris, who is originally 
portrayed as charming and a faithful 
husband, becomes a shadowy charac- 
ter. 

Although fictional, the film pro- 
vides a daunting perspective on the in- 
side workings of our nation’s potential 
leaders. Loosely based on former Ver- 
mont Governor Howard Dean’s 2004 
presidential race, one can only wonder 
what happens behind the closed doors 
of someone running for office. 

If you enjoy politics, go see this- 
movie. If you dislike politics, see the 
movie to get a sense of satisfaction as 
the politicians involved attempt to de- 
stroy each other. Or watch it to see a 
big-name cast give tremendous acting 
performances. 


Hanson is a senior journalism major 
and can be contacted at phanson@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 
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October 12 through 25 
Caw pus 


Sniffing Around Human Odors — Thursday, Oct. 13. Dr. George Preti of the 
Monell Chemical Senses Center of Philadelphia speaks at 4:15 p.m. in Cheray Sci- 


ence Hall, Room 111. 


Graduate Education Department Panel Discussion for Prospective 
Students — Wednesday, Oct. 19 from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the Hoehl Welcome 
Center. Six current teachers and administrators from Chittenden County schools 
will speak about what it’s like to work in Vermont public education today. RSVP 


to graduate@smcvt.edu or phone 654-2251. 


Finding Good Work & Working for the Good: The 2011 Learn, Work & 
Serve Expo — Thursday, Oct. 20, noon to 5 p.m. in Alliot Student Center. Spon- 
sored by Saint Michael’s College offices of internships, community engaged 
learning and mobilization of volunteer efforts (MOVE). Speakers will dis- 
cuss internships, volunteer opportunities and full-time employment. 


How Practical Knowledge Relates to Receptive Knowledge — Fri- 
day, Oct. 21 at 7:30 p.m. in St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room (315). North- 
ern New England Philosophical Association 2011 Conference with keynote 
speaker Dr. John McDowell, professor at the University of Pittsburgh and 
a fellow of both the British Academy and of the American Academy of 


Arts and Sciences. 


The Art of Possiblity — Living and Working with a Disability 
— Wednesday, October 26, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Events include 
¢  ‘Let’s Get Physical!’ Students can try out handcycling, wheel- 
chair basketball, and beep ball. 1:30-4:30 p.m. in Ross Sports Cen- 


ter. 



















Auditorium in Burlington. 


Local 


EOTO, Sophistafunk (dubstep) — Wednesday, Oct. 12, 9 p.m. at Higher Ground 
Ballroom in South Burlington. 


Autumn Harvest Wine Tasting — Oenophiles sample reds, whites and pinks 
from the wine-department aisle and learn about how to best pair them with food. 
Thursday, Oct. 13, 3 — 6 p.m. at Healthy Living in South Burlington. Free. 


Get Paid When People Pump Gas in Vermont — Speaker Josh Zwagil offers 
solutions to rising fuel prices along with an exciting business model at the Xtreme Fuel 
Treatment grand opening. Saturday, Oct. 15, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. at Courtyard Mar- 
riott Burlington Harbor in Burlington. Free. 


Vermont Christian Rocktoberfest — Saturday, Oct. 15, 7-10 p.m. at Memorial 
Mi Yard Reggae Night with Big Dog & Demus — Sunday, Oct. 16, 9 
p.m. at Nectar’s in Burlington. 
Open Meditation Classes — Harness your emotions and cultivate inner 
peace through the Tibetan Buddhist tradition. Sunday, Oct. 16, 1-3 p.m. at 


Laughing River Yoga in Burlington. $5-15 suggested donation. 


STS9 and the Polish Ambassador (live electronica) — Wednesday, 
Oct. 19, 9 p.m. at Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington. 


India.Arie & Idan Raichel — A double dose of soul brings together 
Israel’s biggest international star and the R&B goddess Arie. Thursday, Oct. 20, 7:30 


p.m. at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $40-55S. 


¢ ‘The Voice of Possibility’ A panel of individuals with disabilities will share 
their wisdom and workplace experiences. 3:10-4:30 p.m. in the Pomerleau 





By Linda Hollingdale 
Personal Counseling Office 


This semester St. Michael’s has added a Mental 
Health and Wellness task force to the list of resources on 
campus. The Task Force will be researching resources 
for student health, examining what we already do at St. 
Michael’s, implementing new programs and providing 
ongoing attention to student mental health and wellness. 

We at the Mental Health and Wellness Task Force 
want to help you find ways to take care of yourself, learn 
more about the issues you may be dealing with, develop 
good habits, know where to turn for additional support 
and to share resources with your friends. To do this, the 
task force will be submitting weekly columns to The De- 
fender. 

Did you know there is an online resource for col- 
lege mental health that St. Michael’s joined this summer? 
It’s called ULifeline and is an anonymous, confidential, 


online resource center where college students can be 
comfortable searching for the information they need and 
want regarding mental health and/or suicide prevention. 
ULifeline is available where college students seek infor- 
mation the most — at their fingertips on the Internet. 

We encourage you to visit www.ulifeline.org, even 
if it’s only to check out the factsheet posted there. The 
website also offers a self-evaluator, an assessment of 
your current state of mind—you may learn something 
about yourself! 

We invite students to submit topic ideas for our col- 
umns. We know that many of you have great ideas, so 
we welcome your suggestions. If we use your idea for a 
column, we will give you a $25 gift card for gas or use on 
Church Street. Please submit your ideas to the personal 
counseling office at lhollingdale@smcvt.edu. 

Remember that there are many resources for you 
right here on campus. If you have concerns or questions, 
get in touch with someone who can give you support. 

Take good care and have a great week! 





FEEL BETTER FAST: & NEW STUDENT RESOURCE 


Personal Counseling Office 654- 
2547 

Health Services 654-2234 
Office of New Student Programs 
654-2248 

Campus Ministry 654-2342 
Student Life Office 654-2566 
Public Safety 654-2374 
Switchboard 654-2000 
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More than half of the inter- 
national students at St. Michael’s 
are in the Intensive and the Aca- 
demic English programs which are 
geared toward students who want 
to learn or improve their English. 
If an international student doesn’t 
feel confident speaking English, 
he or she might be more hesitant 
to strike up a conversation with 
American students, O’Dowd said. 

“T think the international stu- 
dents would love to integrate bet- 
ter in the St. Michael’s community 
but it takes effort on the part of the 
American students to approach 
them and that often doesn’t happen 
because they have their own friends 
and don’t realize the international 
students would love to be asked 
to sit with them in the cafeteria,” 
O’Dowd said. “I’ve never heard 
of any of the American students 
being unkind to the international 
students, it’s just a matter of think- 
ing about what more can be done to 
make them feel comfortable.” 

The college offers a coffee 
hour on Wednesdays in St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall where international 
students and American students 
can chat and sample food from 
other countries. The Applied Lin- 
guistics Department also hosted a 
Saudi Arabia International Day on 
Sept. 23 that allowed the Saudi stu- 
dents on campus to make presenta- 
tions and share their culture. Events 
like these, however, are not well- 
attended by the American students, 
and those who do attend are mostly 
applied linguistics majors who in- 
teract with international students on 
a daily basis and who have already 
developed friendships with them. 

Junior Adrianna Bilancieri, a 
business major, said international 
students are a great gateway into oth- 
er cultures. She meets with a South 
Korean student weekly as part of the 
conversation partner program at St. 
Michael’s. Bilancieri said she enjoys 
learning about how her partner is 
adjusting to St. Michael’s and what 
life is like in South Korea, but added 
that she’s guilty of not approaching 
international students because she 
doesn’t know them and because of 
the language barrier. 

“It’s definitely something I 
could work on, especially because 
I’m going to be in that same situa- 


tion next semester,” said Bilancieri, 
who plans to study in New Zea- 
land in the spring. “I’m not going 
to know anyone and I’m going to 
have to interact with new people so 
I think I need to reach out [to the 
international students] more at St. 
Michael’s.” 

The length of time interna- 
tional students stay at St. Michael’s 
also varies, which affects how 
much they interact with the Amer- 
ican students. When international 
students come to the college, those 
who know little English can enroll 
in the Intensive English Program 
for as few as four weeks as many 
as 16 weeks. They can enroll in the 
Academic English Program which 
prepares them to matriculate into 
the St. Michael’s undergraduate 
program, enabling them to stay 
at the college for four years and 
graduate with a bachelor’s degree. 








FEATURES 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
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An international student and a native English-speaking student work together during their Introduction to 


Language and Linguistics class. 


from Venezuela where that would 
be more accepted.” 
Yvonne Wang, from Shang- 








$ | want to hang out with native English 
speakers because then my English 

will improve... but | feel alone because 

| don’t know who to hang out with. 9 


Rui Horii 








Some then choose to stay at St. Mi- 
chael’s for graduate school. 

“The [international] students 
are usually in class from 9 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. every day and then they 
have homework to do after and 
they have to eat dinner,’ Arani 
said. “They are busy and tired, so 
those who are here for only eight 
weeks might not have as much 
time to make friends.” 

In general, the international 
students are eager to meet and in- 
teract with the American students 
because they are at St. Michael’s 
to improve their English, but cul- 
ture also plays a role in how will- 
ing a student is to speak up or to 
approach American students, said 
Jacqui Samale, coordinator of In- 
ternational Student Services. 

“Students from Latin Ameri- 
ca seem to have an easier time be- 
cause their culture is more similar 
to ours,” Samale said. “It might be 
impolite for a student from Japan 
to give his or her opinion because 
of the culture, versus someone 


hai, China, has been at St. Michael’s 
since 2010. She started in the Inten- 
sive English Program and is now 
a first-year undergraduate student 
majoring in anthropology. She said 
she was scared to speak English at 
first, but the more she learns about 
the language and the culture, the 
more confident she feels. It’s still a 
challenge, however, to take classes 
in her non-native language. 

“Sometimes I really want 
to share something in class but I 
will get frustrated because I can’t 
think of the vocabulary right away 
and then the professor moves on,” 
Wang said. “I’m worried that the 
professor will think I didn’t read 
because I don’t talk in class and 
participation is part of our grade, 
but there is so much vocabulary 
I don’t understand. It’s a horrible 
feeling.” 

In many of her classes, how- 
ever, Wang said American stu- 
dents will talk to her because they 
want to learn more about her and 
her culture. 


Rui Horri from Tokyo, is tak- 
ing both undergraduate classes and 
classes in the English Language 
Program at St. Michael’s. In her 
experience, she said, students at St. 
Michael’s are welcoming but they 
often don’t interact with the interna- 
tional students on their own accord. 
She has been at St. Michael’s since 
May and only spent time with other 
Japanese students at first because 
she had a hard time making Ameri- 
can friends. Instead of waiting for 
them to come to her, she approached 
a group of American students and 
asked to hang out with them. 

“T want to hang out with na- 
tive English speakers because then 
my English will improve, but they 
have a different culture than I do,” 
Horri said. “If they say, ‘I will text 
you later’ and they don’t, that’s 
rude in Japan. Sometimes I feel 
alone and I also want to hang out 
with the international students be- 
cause it’s easy to speak Japanese 
and they have the same feelings 
and same experience I do.” 

When hanging out with her 
American friends, Horri said she 
sometimes has trouble keeping 
up with the conversation so she 
will often stay quiet because she 
doesn’t want to bother anyone by 
asking questions. 

When Almamari came to St. 
Michael’s last year, he was the only 
Iraqi student on campus. While he 
said having more people from his 
own culture would have made his 
transition easier, it forced him to make 
helped improve his English. 


“Tm not afraid to go up to 
people and talk to them,” Almamri 
said. “The [Americans] are my 
brothers; I love them so much.” He 
added, however, that he’s recently 
been homesick. 

“T have my friends here but 
it’s hard,” he said. “I need to sit 
with my family and talk with them. 
We’re human beings after all. And 
sometimes I just feel like speaking 
my own language.” 

Almamari has not seen his 
family in more than a year. But 
despite homesickness, struggles 
with English and difficulty making 
friends, Horri, Wang and Almamari 
said their experience at St. Michael’s 
has been positive. 

“America is freedom, I can 
have my own opinions here and not 
my parents’?’ Wang said. “I wasn’t 
independent at home. I’ve changed 
a lot since I’ve been here. My per- 
sonality and my capabilities have 
changed. I’m more confident here.” 

The number of international 
students at colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States increased 
by 3 percent to a total of 690,923 
students during the 2009-2010 aca- 
demic year, the last year for which 
data is available, according to a 
report published by the Institute of 
International Education. This rep- 
resents a record high number of 
international students in the United 
States, with China being the leading 
sending country. 
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Golf Staying on Course 


George Flanagan tees off on hole 13 at Vermont National Golf Club. 


By Gracie Barney 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
golf team is having a successful 
season, despite lack of campus 
recognition. The eight-person 
team is comprised of one first- 
year, two sophomores, three ju- 
niors and two seniors. 

John Goodwin and Chris 
LaPolice serve as co-captains 
in their fourth season with the 
team. Goodwin has been play- 
ing golf since the sixth grade 
and is accustomed to students 
being unaware of the golf team. 

“We don’t get a lot of rec- 
ognition because we play off 
campus, and golf isn’t really a 
sport you can come cheer on,” 
Goodwin said. 

“We work as hard as we 
can and try to play as well as 
we can, and that’s the way 
we hope to get publicity,” ex- 
plained head coach Lou DiMa- 
si III. “But we are here to play, 
not to get publicity.” 

The golf team practices 
at Vermont National Country 
Club in South Burlington three 
times a week. 

As a senior, Goodwin is 
slowly realizing that this will 
be his last season with the team. 

“T haven’t thought about it 
much, but it will hit me at the 
last tournament. I’m going to 
miss the matches and the long 
bus rides,” Goodwin said. 

Goodwin added that he 


hopes to end his season on a 
high note. 

The team is only a few 
weeks into its season, but has 
performed exceptionally up to 
this point. Goodwin finished 
last season with All-Confer- 
ence honors, awarded to the 
top players in the Northeast-10 
Conference. The team also 
had its best finish in 11 years 
in the Northeast-10 Confer- 
ence Championship on Oct. 3 
at the Cyprian Keyes Golf Club 
in Boylston, Mass., finishing 
sixth out of 12 teams. 

On Sept. 24, the Purple 
Knight’s won the Johnson 
State Invitational at the Coun- 
try Club of Vermont. Juniors 
George Flanagan and Nick 
Angelo won medalist honors, 
both finishing the course with 
a tournament low of 76. Angelo 
is close to breaking the St. Mi- 
chael’s record for lowest season 
average, currently held by Joe 
Haley, ’86, with an average of 
79.45. Angelo’s current season 
average is 77, ahead of the all- 
time mark by two strokes. 

“T practiced a ton over the 
summer and I’m really focus- 
ing this year. Everything is fall- 
ing into place for me with the 
season and I couldn’t be more 
excited,” Angelo said. 

Flanagan, humble about 
his performance said, “I just 
played well that day.” 

He stressed the team’s im- 
provement and how it has come 


SPORTS 
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from strong leadership. 

“We’re more of a team this 
year; we have a ton of support 
for each other, and the mood is 
always light,’ Flanagan said. 
“It’s hard to play [golf] when 
you're stressed out.” 

While the mood is com- 
fortable, each practice is seri- 
ous. Out of the eight-person 
team, only five members are 
allowed to compete in a tour- 
nament, DiMasi said. DiMasi 
decides during practices which 
players will be able to travel 
and compete. 

“Every practice counts,” 
Flanagan explained. “To keep 
each other and the team moti- 
vated, they have sub-competi- 
tions amongst themselves. 

DiMasi said he plans to 
keep things the way they are 
with practices and techniques 
for the next few tournaments, 
adding that the team has a mix 


of veterans and younger players | 
contributing to team’s success. | 


This year was extremely com- 


petitive, with 15 to 20 students | 
competing for a team of eight 


players. 
The golf team will finish 


its season with tournaments on | 
Oct. 12 at the Franklin Pierce 


Fall Invitational and Oct. 16 
through the 18 at the New Eng- 
land Golf Intercollegiate As- 
sociation Championships in 
Brewster, Mass. 





Naranja Running to 
the Record Book 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


When track and field was no 
longer an option after arriving at 
St. Michael’s as a first-year in Au- 
gust 2010, Gabrielle Naranja was 
faced with two options — to take 
up cross country or stop running. 

Naranja decided to suit up for 
the women’s cross country team. 

Naranja said she was appre- 
hensive about joining the team as 
a first-year because she had nev- 
er run cross country before; she 
played soccer and ran track and 
field throughout high school. But 
now as a sophomore, she is already 
regarded as one of the best wom- 
en’s cross country runners in the 
Northeast-10 Conference. 

After becoming just the sec- 
ond woman in St. Michael’s his- 
tory and third Purple Knight cross 
country runner to win the Vermont 
Intercollegiate Championship, 
Naranja was named student-athlete 
of the week by the Student Asso- 
ciation, in addition to receiving her 
second NE-10 honor in the past 
three weeks. She won the 5K race 
on Oct. 1, posting a mark of 19:14 
despite inclement weather condi- 
tions. 

Naranja, who visualizes suc- 
cess before each race, said not 
playing a sport in college was one 
thought she could not fathom. 

“P’ve been doing sports since 
I was six. I just really enjoy them,” 
Naranja said. 

Naranja is also a member of 





the women’s Nordic ski team. Al- 
though she said she does not have 
much free time, she enjoys playing 
two sports because it keeps her fo- 
cused and provides her with struc- 
ture. 

The Fort Kent, Maine, native 
grew up the second oldest, and 
the only female, of six children in 
her family. She said sibling rivalry 
played a big part in her competitive 
drive. 

“T used to play hockey on my 
brother’s team, partnering up with 
him defensively,” Naranja said. “It 
gave me a sense of tolerance for 
pain.” 

Sophomore women’s cross 
country runner Daniela Czark said 
that Naranja is determined to strive 
for excellence and to motivate her 
teammates. 

“She is an inspirational ath- 
lete,” Czark said. “Even when she’s 
hurting, you'll never know. She 
never quits.” 

Czark added that Naranja has 
awed her teammates with her natu- 
ral athletic ability and personable 
qualities. Cross country is an in- 
dividual sport, but Naranja doesn’t 
treat it that way, always showing 
concern for everyone else, she said. 

“She’s not just in it for herself. 
She’s a great team player,’ Czark 
said. “No matter how great she’s 
doing, she’ll never make you feel 
less than.” 


See NARANJA on page 18 
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Andrea Park (left) congratulates Gabrielle Naranja at practice on Thursday, 


Oct. 6 for her first-place finish at the Vermont Intercollegiate Championship. 
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Who Walk to School 





see 








Photo courtesy of St. Michael’s athletics. 
St. Michael’s athletes pose for a photo just prior to the children’s arrival on Oct. 5. 


By Quaron Pinckney and 
Peter Hanson 

Members of the men’s 
lacrosse, softball and men’s 
and women’s ice hockey 
and cheered hundreds of 
elementary school children 
last week as they took part 
in International Walk to 
School Day. 

The ‘TWalk? is an annu- 
al event held on Oct. 5, dat- 
ing back to 1997. Students 
involved with the event en- 
courage children to be en- 
thusiastic about heading to 
school, stressing the impor- 
tance of education. 

St. Michael’s student- 
athletes met third, fourth 
and fifth graders outside 
Mallett’s Bay School in Col- 
chester at 8 a.m. 

Sports Marketing In- 
tern Carlos Vega asked the 
varsity coaches to send 


players to the event. He was 
happy with the turnout. 

“I think it was a very 
good turnout because if we 
had more students it might 
have been a little overkill,” 


Vega said. “The 20 or so 
that we had was a perfect 
amount.” 

Vega said the younger 
students sensed the enthu- 
siasm from the collegiate 
athletes and were excited 
to receive high-fives and a 
warm welcome on their way 
to school. 

“These are the same 
kids that [in the future] 
could potentially be a part 
of our athletic program,” he 
said. 

New men’s _§ lacrosse 
head coach Brian Kings- 
bury has embraced Vega’s 
willingness to send Purple 
Knights into the commu- 
nity. 

“Tt’s great having an in- 
stitution like St. Michael’s 
to have an emphasis on 
community involvement,” 
Kingsbury said. 

St. Michael’s student- 
athletes greeted the chil- 
dren with pencils, stickers 
and smiles. Although some 
parents choose to walk with 
their children, the [Walk is 


How Do We Win at St. Michael’s? 


How can a team make it to the 
playoffs and win the championship 
after winning fewer than half of its 
games in a season? 

It always puzzled me when I 
heard the term “playoff hockey” 
floating around campus because the 
numbers just didn’t seem to support 
it. For the four years I have been here, 
there has never been a winning sea- 
son for the men’s hockey team. Like 
many of my peers, I always thought 
that the St. Michael’s hockey team 
was finished at the end of each season 
and hadn’t made the playoffs. 

So what is the team doing that 
makes it so successful? 

If St. Michael’s were to drop to 
Division III for athletics, a division 
with heavier competition, the team 
would not be as consistently success- 
ful. 

But without a national champion- 


ship game, and only six teams in Di- 
vision II for hockey, the St. Michael’s 
Ice Knights have to be creative during 
their regular season, by loading its 
schedule with Division III] competi- 
tion. And because the Knights do play 
a lot of games against tougher Divi- 
sion III opponents like Norwich, their 
overall record usually sits below .500 
each year, and that record deterred 
me, and many others, from attending 
hockey games. 

Those records, though, did not 
reveal the team’s success. 

St. Michael’s Northeast-10 con- 
ference records have been keeping the 
team in the chase for a title every year. 
By having winning seasons three of 
the past four years in the league, it be- 
came obvious to me that postseason 
play is what really matters. The regu- 
lar season is a long training session 
for the big dance, and the bumps and 


about creating excitement 
and exercise for the stu- 
dents. 

“It’s important _to 
stress school at any age [in 
children],” said Stephanie 
Frank, junior softball player. 
“From the start, some kids 
just don’t like school, but to 
see kids in college who have 
gone through it all, they 
know they can do it.” 

Another junior softball 
player, Lindsay Houston 
said the experience was re- 
warding, especially as an 
aspiring teacher. 

“Having a positive im- 
age of college students, and 
having St. Mike’s in the 
back of their minds at an 
early age is good,” Houston 
said. 

“Tt put a smile on their 
faces, and I know it would 
make my day better if I was 
cheered on to go to school,” 
Frank said. 

Footage of the event 
was broadcast on the lo- 
cal evening news channels 
ABC 22 and FOX 44. 


NARANJA 
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bruises are all worth it come playoff 
time. 

This coming season, the NE-10 
is allowing only the top four seeds 
to play for the conference title. The 
competition will increase for those 
top four spots, so the Ice Knights are 
going to have to step it up. 

But if history is on their side, 
making the playoffs will not be an is- 
sue. 

As the temperature gets cooler 
and thoughts of snow start to creep 
into students’ minds, I am hoping 
to see success from the Ice Knights 
again this season. 

Hopefully, as they pursue anoth- 
er league championship, they will be 
sitting within the top four in time for 
the playoffs. 


“Tm happy to have [Naranja] on the team,” 
Desmarais remarked. “She’s our best runner, but 
you would never know it, because she’s not cocky.” 

Desmarais said that although Naranja is an 
underclassman, she serves as an unofficial co- 
captain because of her team spirit and hard-work- 
ing nature. 

“She definitely deserves to be a captain [in 
the future], not just because she’s the best on the 
team, but because of her dedication,” Czark said, 
adding that Naranja will continue to get better due 
to the hard work she puts in. 

“I can see her improving a lot more, even 
from how good she is now,” Czark said. 

The team has one more meet, the St. Michael’s 
Invitational — which the Purple Knights will host 
on Friday, Oct. 14 at 3:30 p.m. — before traveling 
to Stanley Park in Westfield, Mass for the NE-10 
Championships on Friday, Oct. 23. 
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SPORTS _ 
Outstanding Knights : Ta Wes 


Recognizing personal or team achievement ios ak : - 


Tuesday, Oct. 11 
Volleyball @ St. Anselm’s, 7:30 p.m. 

















- Field Hockey Wednesday, Oct. 12 
Volleyball vs. Plymouth St., 7 p.m. 

eee Cassaundra Davis recorded Women’s Soccer @ SNHU, 7 p.m. 

her second hat trick of the season, ac- Field Hockey @ Merrimack, 4 p.m. 
: counting for all three Purple Knight _ Golf @ Franklin Pierce Fall Invitational, 12 p.m. 
goals ina 3-2 win over Southern Conn. 4 

‘St. Oct. 8. With the hat trick, Davis Friday, Oct.14¢ 

brought her total to a team-leading seve Men’s Soccer @ New Haven, 2 p.m. 
- goals on the season. Cross Country, St. Michael’s Invitational 3:30 p.m. 





Saturday, Oct. 15 

Volleyball, Doubleheader @ American Int’! 
vs. C.W. Post, 12 p.m., American Int'l, 2p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Franlkin Pierce, 1 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer 


Sunday, Oct. 16 - Tuesday, Oct. 18 
Golf @ NEIGA Championship 
Women’s Tennis @ Franklin Pierce, 1 p.m. 


Fighting to extend her St. Michael’s career, 
senior Katie Murphy netted the game- 
winner in the 69th minute of a 1-0 victory : : a 
over Assumption on Oct. 8. The Purple % Tuesday, Oct. 18 
Knights currently sit in seventh place in 
the NE-10 with a record of 5-6-1 (4-5-1, 
NE-10) and five games remaining. The top hes % 
eight teams make the playoffs. te a EY Wednesday, Oct. 19 

- a He “2 Women’s Soccer vs. St. Rose, 3:15 p.m. 
Men’s Soccer @ Franklin Pierce, 7 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 21 


Volleyball vs. New Haven, 7 p.m. 








Volleyball vs. Franklin Pierce, 7 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Bentley, 3:30 p.m. 





Saturday, Oct. 22 
— Volleyball Volleyball vs. SCSU, 4 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer vs. New Haven, 2:30 p.m. 
= The team resumed its winning ways Men’s Soccer vs. LeMoyne, 12 p.m. 
; in a 3 victory against confer- : Field Hockey @ Stonehill, 12 p.m. 
| ence rival Asssumption. The team _ 
: improved its record to 13-7 (2-3, NE- Tuesday, Oct. 25 
2/10), matching its highest season win Volleyball @ SNHU, 7 p.m. 
f : total since 71995. CI ee + Men’s Soccer vs. Merrimack, 3 p.m. 





ee Pectiroush came ee 8 when 

_ the team earned its first win of the 
season 27-15 against St. Anselm’s. _ . 
Kicker Steve Thompson scored 
‘12 points, leading the way for the : eS ie 
Purple pee hts 





Photos by Peter Hanson 
Photo by Peter Hanson 
Many winter and spring teams have begun off-season training. 
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